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THIS REPORT Is printed at the request of the Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Schools’ Section. 


Children’s library service can be organised upon a nat- 
ional basis in one of three ways: 


(1) Complete service from Children’s libraries. 

(2) Service from children’s libraries and from school lib- 
raries, i.e. divided service. 

(3) Complete service from school libraries. 


|. SERVICE FROM THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, i.e. 
from a department of an adult library. 
Under this method of organisation children receive total 
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book service of both recreational reading and books relating 
to the school curriculum from the children’s library. The 
children’s librarian may give classes in the use of books and 
libraries and may prepare reading lists which link the book 
collection to the work in the school. In New Zealand, 
Timaru is an excellent example of this method of organisa- 
tion. 

In the U.S. exponents of this type of organisation argue 
that in the children’s library of the traditional type there is 
greater freedom for the child in book-selection: he will read 

rimarily for delight not for information. They contend 
urther that in the school library where there is close super- 
vision of reading the child may acquire a distaste for books 
and libraries; that the child has a greater range of books 
from which to select in the children’s library; that more 
skilled assistance is possible from the children’s library. 

It must be admitted that in the U.S. trained children’s 
librarians have a vested interest in maintaining the existence 
of the children’s library as such. Further, they have a long 
record of service of over fifty years which argues well for 
continuance of present policy. In New Zealand the position 
is not identical. We have probably less than ten in any 
way qualified children’s librarians in the country and this 
personnel could be absorbed whatever our method of organ- 
isation. 


2. DIVIDED SERVICE. 

With divided service children borrow books relating to 
the school curriculum in a narrow sense from the school 
library and their recreational reading from the public lib- 
rary. The stress in school library work is upon the informa- 
tional, and in children’s library work upon the imaginative, 
the literary or the recreational. The implications of this 
method are that an informational book which has a bearing 
on the school curriculum has no recreational value, and that 
conversely an imaginative study of literary merit could have 
no possible bearing upon school work. That of course is a 
slight exaggeration but it is true nevertheless that this 
dualism, this belief that children’s literature is divided into 
two classes which should be located in two different places; 
does colour the theory of children’s library work in the U.S. 
and is openly propagated in library schools. 

As an example of this theory in action, imagine a school 
class working on a project of China. The children would 
borrow Seeger’s Pageant of Chinese History and Dunker’s 
China and Japan, both strictly informational books from 
the school library. Lewis's Young Fu and Marie Cleits’s 
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Child of China would need to be borrowed from the chil- 
dren’s department of the public library because they are 
fiction, recreational, imaginative works of art. The division 
is seen as nonsensical. ie applies to certain extreme cases. 
No one would deny that Alice in Wonderland and How the 
wheels go round are different types of books, but who would 
be prepared to state which contributes most to a child’s 
education in the broad sense, and which contributes most 
enjoyment to childhood? ‘To place books of one type in one 
place and books of another type in another place is to make 
a distinction which a child does not consciously make. 


3. TOTAL SERVICE FROM THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Many school libraries in the U.S. give an optimum service 
equivalent to that given by the best children’s department. 


(1) In progressive schools of the Lincoln and Horace 
Mann type in New York where the school programme 
stresses independent research work and group pro- 
jects which can only be carried out when books are 
available. 

(2) Where schools are a considerable distance from 
branch library, and the children’s department makes 
books available to the school. 

(3) Where the school library is a branch of the public 
and the same room, staff, etc. serve both the school 
and the suburb. This is a type of organisation which 
could be adapted to N.Z. cities. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE. THE SOLUTION FOR 
NEW ZEALAND? 


In the opinion of this committee junior library service in 
N.Z. should be developed with a stress on school library 
work. The abolition of existing children’s libraries is 
neither possible nor desirable, and as outlined later in this 
report they will fill an important place in a school library 
system. ‘The reasons in favour of an extended service to 
children through the school library are; briefly: 


(1) Children spend the greater part of their waking hours 
in the school. There they live. That the school of 
the past had its faults cannot be denied: that it was a 
— from which children wished to escape to the 

eedom of parks, picture-houses, libraries and 
church-clubs is well-known. That type of school, 
however, is passing. Clubs and picture-houses show 
signs of becoming part of the school. Libraries must 
fit in with a new world not an old one and the stan- 
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dard argument, that a library attached to a school 
will inevitably incur some of the odium attached to 
the school, is no longer valid. Anyone who has seen 
the pride and enthusiasm which Intermediate child- 
ren show for their library, realises that the library 
as an institution may gain rather than lose by its 
attachment to a school. 


(2) Children’s libraries in the larger centres are able to 
reach but a minority of N.Z. children. In the larger 
cities children in the outlying suburbs can only be 
reached through the branches—the skilled service 
available at the Central library cannot reach beyond 
a twopenny section. For the majority of N.Z. chil- 
dren the school library for geographical reasons, is 
the only possible distributing point. 


(4) Unless library books are available in the schools it 
is possible that school committees and the Education 
Department itself may embark upon some extrava- 
gant scheme for heavy duplication of poor text 
books. The Department has set up a committee 
incorporating members of this committee to con- 
sider the problem of supplying books to schools in 
connection with the syllabus in history and geo- 


graphy. 
ORGANISATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERN 


Where this report has mentioned “School Libraries,” the 
reference has been to a school library as part of an inter- 
locking system of school libraries, not as an isolated and 
independent unit. The latter type of school library is as 
outmoded and inefficient as its prototype, the isolated and 
independent country library. What is envisaged is a 
regional linking up of school libraries similar in method 
and scope to the regional linking-up of adult libraries in a 
province in co-operation with the C.L.S. Local bodies in 
the four main centres and in certain secondary cities have 
recognized a responsibility to provide books for children 
and to a lesser extent the responsibility to provide skilled 
staff to handle this bookstock. It may be assumed that local 
bodies will continue to recognize this responsibility. 

The pattern to be followed in developing service to 
primary schools might be an extension and modification of 
the present Otago scheme. In Otago the children’s lib- 
rarian of the Dunedin Public Library is de facto if not de 
jure the children’s librarian for Otago. She has the assist- 
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ance of a seconded person from C.L.S. staff who assists with 
book distribution to the areas beyond the city. The child- 
ren’s library in Dunedin is already the regional centre for 
children’s hieney work; the city schools function in a 
limited way as branches of the central children’s room and 
the same principle can be extended to the country schools. 
Briefly it is desirable that there should be in the four main 
centres, the fourteen secondary cities and such other places 
as the C.L.S. director might decide, trained children’s lib- 
rarians administering the necessary book collections which 
circulate through all schools, primary and post-primary, in 
these regions. 


STAFFING 


Staffing for such an organization would fall into four 
main categories: 


1. Regional and District children’s librarians and pro- 
fessional assistance. 

Teacher-librarians in larger schools. 

Teachers in smaller schools. 

Clerical and manual assistance for children’s lib- 
rarian. 


mere 


1. Regional and district children’s librarians of the four 
regions and fourteen districts who would be responsible for 
organising the school libraries in their area. The training 
of this group should be given a high priority—about 20-25 
people should be trained in the first two years of the pro- 
posed library school. This personnel should be recruited 
from both library workers and members of the teaching 
staff, but in the latter case they would become a part of the 
school library division of the C.L.S. in the same way that 
teachers who become vocational guidance officers neces- 
sarily resign from the teaching profession. It is clear that 
this will not be possible unless salary scales are adequate. 
The committee considers the time has come to place the 
professionally trained librarian on the same salary scale as 
that of the post-primary teacher. 

The duties of the district children’s librarians would be: 


(a) Arranging exchanges of books among primary and 
secondary schools of the region. 


(b) The supervision and organisation of school libraries 
in the region. In many towns at the present time 
assistance is given to school librarians and time is 
spent upon the reorganisation of school libraries, but 
the amount of help given depends on the energy and 
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the amount of time at the disposal of the local chil- 
dren's librarian. The help given is a favour rather 
than a defined responsibility. In the allocation of 
staffing in municipal libraries assistance to school 
libraries has not been a duty for which due allow- 
ance of time has been made. 

Ultimately all larger school of 400-500 enrolment 
and over will have whole or part-time librarians, but 
in 1945 we are at present a long way from that goal. 
In the meantime it is a matter of some urgency to 
place trained people in strategic positions where 
they can assist voluntary school librarians in doing 
the preliminary work of putting school libraries on 
a proper footing. In many districts in New Zealand 
no skilled help whatsoever is available to a teacher 
in charge of a school library, and many people in 
this unfortunate position are already spending end- 
less time on elaborate routines for which there is 
little justification. There is a tremendous amount 
of work to be done in school libraries, such humble 
tasks as the amalgamation of class-room libraries. the 
weeding out of old stock, the introduction of simple 
issue methods—all long before anything so ambitious 
as cataloguing and classification is carried out. 


(c) Co-operation with the Education Department or 
other authority in distributing visual aids. 


(d) Administration of the pool collection as a demon- 
stration collection of children’s books which would 
be available to all adults interested in children’s 
books, e.g., parents, kindergarten students, teachers, 
assistance to pre-school groups, etc. 


2. Teacher-librarians in charge of district high, secon- 
dary, intermediate and large primary school libraries. At 
present this is a voluntary activity, but it is hoped that it will 
be placed later on a pait-time if not a whole-time basis. 
The relationship of this group to the district children’s 
librarian would be comparable to the relationship which 
exists between careers teachers and district vocational guid- 
ance officers. Ideally in N.Z., as in the U.S., this group 
should receive a full year of library training, but short 
courses run by the library school in the summer holidays 
might be a goal more likely to be achieved. 


3. Teachers responsible for library work in_ smaller 
schools, notably in the 1,000 sole-charge schools which com- 
prise half the nation’s primary schools. This type of train- 
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ing can be given in the training colleges. 


Clerical assistance and manual labour to assist the dis- 
trict children’s librarians. If children’s librarians are to do 
the skilled work for which they are fitted and trained, if in 
short they are to function as children’s librarians, they 
should not be expected to spend a large portion of their 
working lives on elementary clerical routines and the quite 
exhausting packing and hauling of crates of books. 


POST-PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


In the foregoing scheme the post-primary schools have 
been discussed with the primary schools, but special prob- 
lems arise in connection with the secondary school library 
administration. Probably one dozen N.Z. high schools 
possess libraries which include a satisfactory range of per- 
manent stock. The remainder would like to own per- 
manent stocks of 5-10,000 volumes and believe that satis- 
factory development of school library service in N.Z. con 
sists of the extension of individual libraries. The potential 
range of reference requests and readers’ demands in secon- 
dary school covers two-thirds the range of ordinary adult 
reading—public requests. The major problem in stcondary 
school library world in N.Z. is that teachers be aware of the 
range of adult stock, and the meagreness of the proportion 
which any school can ever own. To forge circulating 
schemes upon the secondary school would be disastrous. 
It is suggested that while the Regional and District chil- 
dren’s icectues should include the servicing of high 
schools as within their scope, the method to be adopted 
might be one of unobtrusive help. Schools could be 
offered book loans on particular topics. Individual titles 
could be requested on inter-loan. 

District high schools do require some assistance in build- 
ing up basic reference stock—encyclopaedias, atlases and 
certain reference books. It is suggested that emphasis 
might be given to district high school library work, e.g., 
libraries in district high schools could be used as demon- 
—— to high schools that the circulating book method 
works. 


OUTLINE OF FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOL LIBRARY 
DIVISION OF C.L.S.-CENTRAL WELLINGTON 
DEPOT 


1. BOOK PURCHASE FOR REGIONAL CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARY DEPOTS 


Although book purchasing would be centralised, book 
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selection would remain decentralised, (a) because there are 
variations in local interests even when the range of books 
is limited, and (b) in order work where the duplication is 
heavy it is more difficult to calculate the extent of the 
duplication for the whole country than it is for one region 
such as Otago or Canterbury—even this can be difficult 
enough. It is suggested that replacement (the bulk part 
of buying in children’s library work) should be staggered 
over the year, e.g., fiction, January and July; fairy tales, 
February; picture books, March. This type of organisa- 
tion which was followed in the Pittsburgh school library 
system is recommended because it ensures that each section 
of stock is thoroughly reviewed in turn. Orders for the 
whole country would be cumulated and larger discounts 
might be obtained with bulk purchases. 


2. ORGANISATION IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE REGIONAL CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
OF A SYSTEMATIC BOOK REVIEWING 
SCHEME 

In the essence this is the application of “Book Resources” 
principles to children’s library work. 

In America, large children’s library systems of the Cleve- 
land or Pittsburgh type review all children’s books before 
urchase. Single copies are bought and distributed among 
ranch children’s librarians who review the books at the 
monthly staff meetings. Individual children’s librarians 
present annotated mimeographed lists of the books under 
review, according to whether ag consider the books 
would warrant purchase for their library. Some similar 
plan could be adopted in New Zealand. Standing orders 
could be placed by C.L.S. with all reputable publishers for 
single copies of all new titles—these would then be reviewed 
by regional librarians who would forward brief critical 
reviews estimating not only the literary merit of a book 
but its value and interest for a New Zealand child. 

A monthly or quarterly circular of reviews could be dis- 
tributed and used as a basis for buying by the regional 
children’s librarians. This scheme is possible because the 
volume of children’s literature is not really vast, and fur- 
ther the child is not at present subjected to the high pres- 
sure literary salesmanship which affecting the adult creates 
the immediate demand for one or two titles immediately 
after publication. 

The scheme may sound ambitious, but is essential if 
children’s library work in New Zealand is to take real roots 
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in the country. Expert as the judgments of overseas re- 
viewers often are, there would be something invalid and 
dependent if our book-selection finally depended upon 
their yea and nay. English children’s books indeed are not 
always reviewed expertly. 


PREPARATION OF BOOK-LISTS AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Many New Zealand school libraries are thickly studded 
with text books of a composite type, e.g., Geography of 
everyday things, Heroes of the Middle Ages, Boys and Girls 
round the world; books which useful enough as readers, 
cannot be exploited fully in connection with project work 
because the material is not indexed or catalogued analytic- 
ally. This applies more particularly to the English texts 
which are in use in our schools, for much that is published 
in America is indexed either in the Wilson Children’s 
Catalog or in the La Rue Index to readers. Some child- 
ren’s librarians frown on the school reader of the Sandford 
and West type and indeed if these books are the only 
sources of information open to a child the prejudice is jus- 
tified. Nevertheless at their best school readers deserve 
recognition by librarians as useful source-books of informa- 
tion if only the material in them can be organised. Fur- 
ther the text-book proper and the children’s library book 
of the Young Fu, Good Master, He went with Vasco 
Da Gama type need to be brought into relationship with 
one another. One is the bones and the other the flesh. 
Children’s fiction and biography of the better type involves 
the reader with mankind, to use Donnes’ phrase “it catches 
the imagination and makes the memorising of related so- 
called facts easier because these are placed in some perspec- 
tive and as it were polarized.” Many teachers are using 
children’s books of both types in this way but the bulk ot 
teachers are not, and they need to be given a lead. 

This lead could be given by the preparation of bibli- 
ographies on many topics, bibliographies which would re- 
late—to take an example—the Chinese stories of Elizabeth 
Forman Lewis with travel books about China and with 
those sections of geography books which give a straight-for- 
ward account of China’s products and industries. To per- 
form the latter task it will be necessary to catalogue analyti- 
cally the entire range of English children’s textbooks in use 
in the country. It is suggested that this should be under- 
taken by the C.L.S. children’s division as soon as possible. 
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Ultimately the printing of catalogue cards might be desir- 


able. 

The bibliographies could be prepared on a unit principle. 
A bihitansanle would be prepared about staple commodi- 
ties, e.g. wool, steel, rice, petroleum; or about people, e.g. 
Columbus, Queen Elizabeth, Eli Whitney, or about indivi- 
dual countries. It will be seen that the cotton, wool, and 
Eli Whitney bibliographies could be grouped for use by a 
class working on a textiles project, or again, a class working 
on the industrial revolution might use the same Eli Whitney 
references together with other units or inventors and com- 
modities. Some such scheme if adopted by the C.L.S. would 
introduce children comparatively early to the idea of a 
planned approach to reading. It would solve in a practical 
way many of the problems associated with the social studies 
programmes in schools and would assist the child who is 
genuinely enthusiastic about a subject to follow it up. It 
would bridge the gap until school libraries are adequately 
catalogued and until trained personnel is as freely available 
as is desired. Further, with bibliographic assistance of this 
type available regional librarians will find it easier to make 
supplies of books to schools have some homogeneity. 


Dorothy White, Convener, 15/2/45—21/8/45. 
Kathleen Harvey, Convener, 21/8/45— 
23/11/45. 
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The Library from Molesworth Street 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY LIBRARY 


‘he Library was designed by Turnbull and built in !898. 
It is a perfect example in every detail of the Gothic vevival 
style of the nineteenth century. 

The chief librarian is Dr. Guy H. Scholefield, 0.8.8... F.L.A. 














From the entrance to the Library, 
looking towards Government Building 























The door from the landing into the 
Stock Rooms 
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The main Reading Room door 














General view of the main Reading Room 
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A bay in the Reading Room 
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REVIEW 


RACHAEL FIELD. Prayer for a Child. 








THIS BOOK has been written by an American lady for her 
daughter Hannah. It is one big prayer, and then it is 
divided up so the right part can be put with the right 
picture. I think that Hannah is in the primers, so it has 
been written so that she can read it, and I think that it 
sounds funny with lots and lots of easy words, but the best 
picture is of the children from all over the world. Rachel 
who is five likes the pictures as well as the reading. Cath- 
erine who is two likes Hannah's dolls and her brothers and 
sister. Some bits I like and some bits I don’t like. I like 


‘Bless other children far and near 
And keep them same and free from fear.’ 


I don’t like ‘ Bless this milk and bless this bread.’ 
—Nicholas (age 8). 


REVIEW 





By David Scott, aged 12. 





Rabbit Hill, by Robert Lawson, is the story of the Little 
Animals of the Hill—Red Buck the deer, and his mate and 
fawn; Gray Fox; Phewie the skunk; the rabbit clan: Father, 
Mother, Little Georgie and Uncle Analdas; the Pheasant 
and his wife; all the fieldmouse tribe; the Raccoon; the 
opossums; the Chipwick, the squirrels; and last of all the 
mole and his stout brothers. 

The story begins with a scene in the rabbit burrow when 
Little Georgie comes running with the news that there are 
new folks coming to the big house, and Mother says, ‘‘ Well, 
it’s high time there were new Folks in the Big House, and I 
do hope they’re planting Folks, not shiftless like the last 
ones.” It has been three years since there had been a good 
garden in the place, and all the Animals had had a hard time 
of it. All day there was a great deal of speculation as to 
what the New Folks would be like, which was only settled 
next day when a car was seen coming up the drive. All the 
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Animals gathered to watch. The Man stepped out first, and 
then the Lady, who was carrying a large eke She set it 
down and opened the lid. ‘ Mother caught her breath and 
a shiver passed through all the little fieldmice as an enor- 
mous tiger-striped grey cat stepped forth.” Uncle Analdas 
soon stilled their fears, however. ‘Old,’ he pronounced. 
‘Didn't you notice how stiff-like he walked? And them 
teeth—nothing but old rounded stumps. Shucks! he couldn't 
danger nobody.’ 

After a narrow escape from running over father, the Man 
put up a sign by the entrance of the drive— 


Please Drive Carefully 
on account of 
Small Animals 


‘Well now! I calls that real nice,’ admitted Uncle Analdas. 
‘Yes, SIR, that’s real thoughtful.’ 

In various other ways the new Folks soon began to mea- 
sure up to the high standards which the Little animals had 
set for nice people. 

Willie Fieldmouse as usual was sitting on the window-sill 
listening to the Folks talking, when he was electrified by a 
familiar word. ‘This book,’ the man was saying, ‘ recom- 
mends a mixture of Red Top, White Clover and Kentucky 
Bluegrass.’ 

Bluegrass! Kentucky Bluegrass! Wouldn't Father Rab- 
bit be pleased! He must be told at once! Willie's haste 
made him careless and he fell through the rotten lid of the 
rain barrel, and came up gasping, and the next thing he 
remembered was that he was lying in a nest of soft white 
stuff (cotton wool). He climbed out and ran out of the 
house to spread the good news. 

Towards the end of the book Little Georgie got run over 
and was picked up by the Folks and was seen later by Willie 
with stocks on his legs. Some of the Animals suspected the 
Folks of holding him as a hostage for the vegetables in the 
garden, but all doubts were dispelled when on Midsummer's 
Night the Folks built a stone table and throughout the 
summer laid feasts on it. Little Georgie was by now better 
and joined these feasts. 

‘Good days had come back to the Hill.’ 

The story is well illustrated. One of the best illustrations 
is that of Willie engulfed in the cotton wool with one ear 
protruding. 

It is exceedingly well told, particularly in the part where 
Little Georgie was in the Big House. There are no parts 
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of the story in my opinion not worth re-reading. The 
story keeps within its limit of exaggeration, by which I mean 
that the characters do not behave as they would really—the 
story could not come true—but they are not invulnerable— 
for example Little Georgie twice nearly got caught by dogs 
and Willie Fieldmouse almost drowned in the rain barrel. 
On the whole I think it is one of the best books I have read. 


ELECTION OF EIGHT ORDINARY 
MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 


NomInNaTions for the election of eight ordinary members of 
Council closed at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, 2lst November, 
1945, by which time seven formal nominations were re- 
ceived. I therefore declare the following candidates elected: 


COLLINS, Clifford W. 

DUNNINGHAM, Archibald George William. 
GORDON, Ngarita 

PERRY, Charles Stuart 

SANDALL, Frederick Arthur 

TAYLOR, Clyde Romer Hughes 

TURNER, Elma Frances 


DOREEN G. BIBBY, 
Returning Officet. 
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WHAT SHALL I GIVE HIM 
TO READ? 








A PARENT'S NOTES 





THE GENERAL TASTES of children have been analysed often 
enough lately by the expert. The small child with all his 
habits has become a symbol in a complicated game of sta- 
tistics. And one feels a grain of suspicion about the method 
of approach that depends on him as a rational being, capable 
of telling you just what he likes and why he likes it, a pas- 
time at which few adults can be trusted when specifically 

uestioned. Children, one suspects, will often tell you what 
they imagine you want to hear, but be secretive to the point 
of dumbness about their real loves. So one regards with 
caution the childish statement, and realises that though it 
must receive due weight it is not likely to supply the 
ultimate decree. Nor is it an infallible guide to standards, 
contrary to the sentimental view. Children do not naturally 
know what is good any more than adults. A deal of senti- 
mental nonsense has been talked about children, by the most 
reputable people, and wholly fallacious arguments deduced 
therefrom even in recent times. Children, then, cannot 
always be relied upon to tell you what they really like best 
nor what is good for them, and I think we do not seriously 
believe that the two are one and the same thing. Witness 
the unquestionable popularity of comics. This brings us 
to the necessity to pass judgement. 


There is such a confusion as to what we mean by ‘ good.’ 
Too often we use our own adult standards, and foist a book 
on to the child with the comfortable feeling that if he 
doesn’t like it he ought to, and anyway he is being educated. 
The result is often acute boredom. And this is particularly 
true of the picture book. It is hard enough to estabiish 
standards of art in the adult world. When we inflict our 
arbitrary standards on children it is worse. I believe more 
can be done, if we want to make a child ‘ art ’-conscious, by 
making him aware of pictures as giving him what he wants 
than by all the educating to a standard. 


One slips almost inevitably into the individual judgement, 
the private theory, to which research is a necessary corrective. 
But in spite of danger there is always the chance that the 
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individual judgement may be the true one. For it comes 
down to this. One can select by theory as one can teach 
by theory. But it is only the rare and gifted person who 
knows intuitively what the child will really need and like. 
And he is the greatest safeguard of standards. For mere 
popularity is not enough, nor necessarily antiquity; and to 
define standards, since children are not capable of abstract 
judgement, the adult must move in an alien world. 


One speaks of ‘ the child’ in sweeping generalisation. But 
children are widely different in temperament and ability, and 
tastes change from generation to generation and place to 
place. But I believe there is no question that there are some 
favourites almost universally loved that have withstood the 
test of time, and this argues something real and enduring 
that they have in common, qualities that make the true 
childish counterpart of the adult classic. Very cautiously, 
then, one might make one’s own childish preferences as 
tested by time, the basis of a search for these qualities. But 
only if, placed before children of to-day without comment, 
they appear to be still successful. What are the books that 
come instantly to mind? 


First there were the Nursery Rhymes, quite meaningless 
to child and adult alike to-day, but with a lilt and rhythm 
associated with a familiar and comforting voice, and made 
into every day affairs by countless illustrations of bewilder- 
ing diversity. They made vivid little pictures in one’s mind 
as well, they jogged happily and were dearly familiar. I 
believe, though, that in this traditionless age they are being 
superseded by rhymes that do not need that familiarity to 
keep them alive, rhymes that are telling through a greater 
measure of those other qualities of rhythm and imagery 
related closely to the child’s own life. 


Then one remembers particularly the little picture books, 
illustrations on one page, text on the opposite one. One or 
two I remember clearly have long since gone out of print, 
but there are still the beloved Beatrix Potter books and the 
Helen Bannermans. And they seem to be loved still. un- 
superseded by the large and beautiful picture book. Child- 
ren revel in the adventures of Baba. But for their own 
private use I believe it is the little book they want. The 
one that can be taken to bed and eaten, sat on and loved. 
And that is why small children must possess books of their 


own. 
Apart from their size and arrangement, those particular 
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small books had seemingly special qualities. In the case of 
Beatrix Potter, the stories were simple and realistic. There 
was nothing incongruous in animals talking, and dressed, 
like humans. To children, to be alive is to be like them- 
selves, to think and behave as they do. And some animals 
are so much loved that perhaps children must think of them 
as having been given the gifts of words and of virtue, and 
so like them, eligible for heaven. In fact the problem of 
life and death and life after death looms very large in the 
childish world. But that is still another story. As for the 
illustrations, I remember none more successful. I still feel 
strong affection for Peter Rabbit and Tom Kitten who were 
so real they could almost be touched and fondled and they 
always moved in a soft green light. On almost every page 
were those green gardens and woods through which we, as 
English children anyway, loved to wander. 


Little Black Sambo was quite a different affair. Here the 
pictures were crudely funny. Cruelty, to a child, who is a 
stranger to real distress, is often excruciatingly funny. More- 
over there is a comfortably strong moral note all through. 
Evil brings its inevitable reward. Little Black Sambo gets 
back his clothes and eats all that is left of the cruel tigers 
with his pancakes, a thoroughly satisfactory form of revenge, 
as many primitive societies have discovered. Black Noggy, 
inside the Mugger, gets blown up by kerosene and Little 
Black Mingo lives comfortably in her house for ever after. 
Another very satisfactory bit of retribution. 


In fact, through such literature, one imagines, a system 
of the universe was beginning to take form. Those folk 
fairy tales, composed out of this very purpose, followed up, 
and personal revenge gave place to supernatural justice. 
Here the world became a secure place where good always 
triumphed over evil and both brought swift results. It was 
a place where one was master of one’s fate and everythin 
was possible of attainment if only one was good, faithful, 
obedient, gaye controlled. And the things one 
bought with one’s virtue were wealth and power, or beauty 
and admiration and riches too, (riches are of enormous 
importance to children). By this time one was reading. as 
one sometimes continues to read all one’s life, for wish- 
fulfilment. And there was another type of folk-tale that 
gave it scope. In the Brer Rabbit tales, and many of the 
fairy tales, one vicariously got the better of one’s elders, for 
the small and weak, by their wits, proved stronger than the 
powerful. One had now graduated to the world of adven- 
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ture and dramatic action. And soon one was reading the 
great children’s ‘ classics,’ even if they were in watery form— 
Robinson Crusoe, The Pilgrim’s Progress and Swiss Family 
Robinson, and was too ashamed to admit that one liked The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, school stories and comics a good deal 
better (though it seemed one could safely be honest about 
the myths, Kingsley’s “Heroes” and King Arthur’s Knights). 
There were in those days no Arthur Ransome books and 
their equivalent to lure one away from the more empty 
phantasies, or from the crude practical jokes and adventure 
stories in the comics. Perhaps what is more depressing to us 
about the ‘ comic’ class of literature is not the poor writin 
and the poorer print, but the scale of values. Riches an 
power are still the goal, and in order to reach it you must 
be smart. They form an unfortunate sequel to the Brer 
Rabbit type of folk tale. A small child reading those for fun 
does not take in the implications. The cynicism is a little 
too subtle. But there is no subtlety about the comic. The 
values are as pernicious as those of Hollywood. They are 
wealth and luck, physical strength, ruthlessness and daring— 
toughness in a word. Children, particularly the less bright 
ones for whom they have most appeal, are tempted to 
indulge through them, as much as A <a the sentimental 
romance, a kind of wish-fulfilment that may go far towards 
disqualifying them for life. Nevertheless, the comic en- 
dures. Millions of them find their way from printing press 
to waste-paper basket every year, all very much the same. 
Yet one’s reactions to them were never inspired. And that 
perhaps gives us the key to the whole problem. In nearly 
all the other cases I have mentioned (except the school 
stories) one re-acted with a fine soaring of the imagination 
and through it the world became a more exciting, fascinat- 
ing and altogether better place. Unable to define, one 
nevertheless felt and one still feels, that the quality of one’s 
reactions was good. What called them forth? Chen the 
first premise of appropriate literary style and the kind of 
quick or vivid action each age demands, I would cautiously 
suggest these things—simplicity and realism, humour, im- 
agination, sensibility, bright imagery, and a system of values 
acceptable to our Western culture. 


I have touched only on fiction. But the youngster reads 
not only for wish-fulfilment, fortunately, when so much 
poor stuff is written to cater for just this at its lowest level. 
He reads from curiosity, and today there is far more oppor- 
tunity for his satisfaction than there was a generation ago, 
just as there are far more comics to distract him. The child 
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soon finds out the shocking ignorance of his parents and, 
through the medium of books, may find the absorbing in- 
‘terest of all his leisure hours. This brings me to my last 
point. In so many recent books it is assumed that a child 
must conform, that his participation in community life is 
the end and aim of his existence. And it follows that 
activity becomes an end in itself, so that a child, instead of 
reading to satisfy a wide and growing curiosity, making «nd 
doing as he goes, but as a means to an end, tends to read in 
order only to make some material object. His imagination 
is left barren. In this intensely practical age, society assumes 
that a child must do and in doing he will be. That is what 
the great flood of books of a certainty on practical subjects 
seems to tell us. To a certain degree it is true; and a very 
necessary corrective to the old verbal bias. But in regarding 
doing as an end in itself we go too far. Such ideals pro- 
jected into adult life means there is a danger of translating 
all thought into action before it becomes thought at all. 
There is so little time to think today in any case. It would 
be sad if books destroyed for some children their own great- 
est purpose. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
N.Z, LIBRARIES. 


Dear Sir, 


New Zealand librarians may be interested to know that stocks of 
our publication The Natural History of Canterbury are nearly all 
sold. A few copies are still available for purchase by New Zealand 
libraries, and orders should be placed with me without delay. The 
price is 17s 6d plus 8d postage, 


Yours faithfully, 
Cc. W. COLLINS, 
Hon. Librarian, Royal Society of New Zealand, 


Canterbury Branch, 
c/o The Library, Canterbury University College. 
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CANTERBURY BRANCH NOTES 


<< Since a report was last sent in, the branch has held two general 
‘Id meetings: one in the staff-room at Canterbury University College, 
vt and one in the new C.L.S. premises. The former was devoted to a 
1S discussion of training in librarianship, and in particular the N.Z. 
nat course. Comments were offered by past students, present students, 
of and two tutors. It was decided at the meeting to begin weekly 
d classes to help students in the Christchurch area. So far the group 
in has been meeting for an hour on Friday mornings, usually at C.U.C. 
in for discussions of the sections of Part I. 
ion The second meeting, held in the C.L.S. premises on November 
nes 16th, took the form of a social evening. Two films were shown by 
hat Mr Sandall: ‘ Books in Dunedin’ and ‘ Learning to Live.’ There were 
ects two (too!) literary competitions, won respectively by Mr Alley and 
a ‘Corporate body’ of the C.L.S. staff. Miss Pearless sang ‘ The 
ery cataloguer’s downfall,’ a sad but cautionary ballad which began 
ing ‘L.C. thought ’twas Bliss to trip across the Dewey grass.’ 
pro- At supper time, Mr Collins referred to the impending departure 
ting of Mr Sandall, who has been president of the branch for two years, 
all. and who is now returning to Massey College. Mr Collins conveyed 
yuld to Mr and Mrs Sandall the best wishes of the branch. 
rent The meeting was attended by about thirty members and guests. 
Plans were recently made by Canterbury Universify College 
Council for an important forward step in the Public Library, with 
the creation of the position of Children’s librarian. Unfortunately 
the move has been set back by the lack of suitable applicants. 
Three new positions in CU have been advertised. They are: 
Assistant cataloguer, order assistant, and assistant-in-charge of the 
Engineering departmental] library. The first two positions have been 
created because of the extra work involved in the spending of the 
Carnegie Grant of 5,000 dollars a year for three (or possibly five) 
years. 
Children’s book-week has come and gone. The Christchurch 
activities were organised by a committee with Miss Kennedy as 
Chairman and Miss Wright as Secretary. The activities included a 
t display at the Canterbury A. & P. show on November 8 and 9; dis- 
cks “il plays at Canterbury Public Library, Training College Library, and 
rly a 4 the Country Library Service; window displays in shops, and displays 
ealan at two schools. There were broadcasts from 3YA and 3ZB, and a 
The meeting at Training College, where the principal speaker was 
Mr G. T. Alley. At meetings held at the Public Library, Mr Bell 
gave talks to the children, and at the first of these a surprise visit 
was paid by Sir Harry Batterbee, former High Commissioner for 
Great Britain, and he gave a talk to the children. 
land, 
llege. 







APOLOGY 


We regret that the authorship of the article ‘ United through 
what books and whose children’s week?’ was not acknowledged in the 
November issue. The article was written by Tess Hirst, Country 


Library Service, Hon. Secretary of the Central Committee on Chil- 
dren’s Book Week.—Ed. 
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